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J une this year bursts in all its loveliness into 
a Britain exulting in victory, triumphant 
in its noblest cause. June, incomparable 
month of roses, blossoms here in full glory 
because in this year of victory men can pause 
awhile to enjoy it. 

June is the time to laze on the heath watching 
the high-sailing clouds scudding across the 
blue sky, as.ali the while the scent of dog 
roses drifts up the lane, and yonder the banks 
of green fern stand in cool array. June is the 
month when the green corn is rising high in 
the stalk and giving promise of rich and early 
harvest. June is the time of the long day, 
when the shadows fall late and the night is 
brief, and the evening light hardly darkens 
into real blackness. 

June is summer at its freshest ; and what a 
summer this will be ! For the first time for 
six years many will get a real holiday and be 
able to stretch their legs and lungs in the free 
and open air. For the first time for six years 
there will be less anxiety, and a more ready 
willingness to enjoy the myriad sights and 
sounds of a summer day. 

June begins the people’s holiday and there 
are preparations along the coasts where 
neglected, war-weary towns are expecting a 
welcome invasion. Soon the rounded tops 
of the southern hills will know, again the 
trudge of many walkers passing by Chancton- 
bury and on to where the white cliffs step 
down to the sea. 

^he northern holiday grounds of Yorkshire 
and the Lakes have been less spoiled by 
the hand of war than those of the south; but 
thousands who love a “touch of the north” 
have been denied ip during the war. June 
brings it nearer—the rolling top of Glaramara . 
covered in mist, the screes of Wastwater, the 
noble head of Bowfell, and the immortal 

Plugging a Volcano 


expanse of Langdale. These names have 
flitted into our wartime dreams and flitted 
out again leaving an unsatisfied void which 
aches to be filled by fresh 1 adventures and 
renewed delights. 

Tune this year means that this lovely land of ours 
J is again a holiday land with ten thousand 
charms to discover or rediscover ; and still 
with fen thousand corners where the call of 
the curlew proclaims the wonder of solitude. 

All this awaits new generations of explorers. 
Tens of thousands of our younger men and 
women have longed for the day when they 
could enter into this heritage of beauty by 
field, stream, and mountain. They have fought 
to- maiptain its glories intact and now they 
have a right to enjoy them. Some will want 
the jights and gaiety of Blackpool, some the 
solitude of Blea Tarn, others the smooth hills 
of the south, the moors of Devon and Corn¬ 
wall, and the peaks of the Welsh ranges. 
Britain is an incomparable holiday ground 
offering prizes for everyone, whatever their ^ 
desires. 

gRiTAlN from this June onwards should see to 
it that houses and homes, holiday camps 
and hostels, hotels and boarding-houses are 
encouraged to provide for all tastes, and in all 
places with taste. Let there be no ugly huts 
by Blea Tarn and no garish hotels on the sky¬ 
line of the South Downs. Let noise thrive 
where noise is at home, and let quietness reign 
in its acknowledged kingdoms. So will 
Britain’s people rejoice in the gay and the 
simple and gain new life and contentment 
in their hard-won leisure. 


Look up to the tranquil sky 
Crowning the days of June , 
And like the gay lark on high , 
Rejoice , with soul in tune . 


political measures used 
to be described as “pills for 
earthquakes.” In his book, The 
Elements Rage (published by 
Country Life at 10s 6d), Mr 
P. W. Lane tells of such ah 
attempted remedy for a similar 
phenomenon of Nature. 

In February, 1943, a farmer at 
Paricutin, Mexico, saw a wisp of 
smoke rising from his field, and 
tried to stop the little hole from 
which it emerged with a small 
stone. Soon the hole had become 
an opening 30 feet deep. Within 
a week there had been thrown 
out of it debris from below in 
such quantities that instead of a 
hole there was now a volcanic 
cone 550 feet high. This, during 
the following 'Six months, in¬ 
creased to a height of 1500 feet, 
with a width at the base of 


three-quarters of a mile. The 
farmer, with his little round 
stone, had attempted to plug a 
terrible volcano that had now 
for the first time revealed itself. 

Such things would be in> 
credible, were they not true. But. 
then we remember that Vesu¬ 
vius, on the terrible day that it 
erupted and buried Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and Stabiae, 1766 
years ago, was not known to be 
a volcano. On its sides and 
summit grew grape vines,, and 
there were temples on the crest 
to Venus and Hercules. Need we 
wonder that in the presence of 
a horror so appalling, with the 
earth trembling with shocks, and 
the air darkened for 20 miles in 
all directions, even wise men 
thought the end of the world 
had come? 


The Lucky Ship The Survivor 


Yorkshire people take a special 
pride and interest inHMS 
Wallflower, regarded as one of 
the luckiest ships in the Royal. 
Navy. She was built at Middles¬ 
brough, and adopted by Knares- 
borough. Her crew largely con¬ 
sisted of Yorkshire seamen.' 

The Wallflower has steamed" 
nearly 60,000 miles and holds * 
the proud record of never having 
broken down or missed a convoy. 
According to her crew her Juck, 
especially during the Normandy 
landing, where her escape from' 
bombs was truly miraculous, is 
due to the bumble bees shown on 
her funnel. • 


N OT long ago a Canadian motor 
torpedo boat, heading back 
into port after an all-night 
patrol, sighted a partly-sub¬ 
merged and abandoned ship. 
During «a search aboard, one of 
the Canadian sailors discovered 
a little oily ball which gave out a 
faint yapping noise. On close 
inspection tlfe ball was found to 
be a puppy. < 

The crew spent two hours 
scrubbing the oil from him, and 
bandaging an injured foot.’ He 
was soon restored to health and 
vigour, and is reported to be the 
most popular member of the 
flotilla. ‘ ' 


The, Soldier Kept 
on Marching 

Qne of our returned prisoners 
of war tcld a C N cor¬ 
respondent of his surprise when 
a younger comrade who had 
shared captivity with him in 
Poland and Germany warmly 
shook him by the _ hand and 
thanked him most profusely. 

It was at the end of a long and 
hungry march which began when _ 
the Russians were approaching 
the camp, and went on and on 
through nearly four winter 
months. Hundreds of prisoners 
took part, but many fell by the ’ 
wayside, unable to go on. Then, 
after tramping 700 weary miles 
in a circle and finding them¬ 
selves near their starting point 
again, they fell in with their 
American liberators. 

In that glad hour of freedom 
the younger man turned grate¬ 
fully to the other and thanked 
him over and over again. 

“But I don’t understand why 
you are thanking me,” he was 
told. 

“ You have helped me to reach 
journey’s end and liberty,” was 
the reply. “ You see, whenever ' 
I felt like dropping out, I. just 
.turned my eyes on you. I saw 
you forging ahead, marching 
breast forward without a falter, 
and I said to myself: ‘He is 
ten years cider than I, and-if 
he can do it .surely I can, and 
I will-! 1 You kept me going!” 
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The Shetland Flying Boat 

Britain’s latest and largest—the 58-ton air cruiser which 
will carry 70 passengers at a top speed of 267 mp h. 


Reading in Jamaica 


Jn the schools of Jamaica there 
has been'a famine in books; 
and instead of saying they are in 
the second ’ year, or the second 
form, for example, children have k 
been saying that they are “in the 
second book.” That is because, 
for a whole year, a class uses the 
same reading book for all its 
lessons. As a result, of course, 
lessons are dull and difficult. 

The Department oL Education 
has been remedying this evil by 
making gifts of useful books to 
the schools and to their libraries, 
and Britain has helped, too, 
under the Colonial Develop-, 
ment and Welfare Act, with 
£50,000 to buy school stationery 
and books. 

The Government of Jamaica 


has also commissioned a Cana¬ 
dian library expert to draw up a 
scheme for an island-wide library 
service. In the meantime, free 
libraries for children have 
already been set up in the main 
city of . Kingston. Within the 
first week, 1000 children had 
registered as borrowers, and 
there were more to come as soon 
as more books could be got to 
meet their needs. 

These children, because they 
are - so eager for the pleasures 
and profits of reading, know how 
to value the books they borrow. 
Out of 25,000 lendings in a year, 
only 13 resulted in books not re¬ 
turned; and these are free 
libraries, with no fines for 
damage or losu of books. 


Evening Strollers 


public man in London takes 
his suburban walks in con¬ 
voy, . with a towering giant of a 
collie dog, a smallish black and-, 
white cat-, and an all-black cat a 
good deal bigger. “Just doing 
,my evening mile with the 
family,” he remarked recently to 
a friend of the C N. The small 
cat, he explained, has from 
kittenhood been accustomed to 
accompanying him and the dog, 


and when her all-black son grew 
up she brought him along, too.. 

“But now I tremble, ” her owner 
continued, “for she has three 
younger kittens at. home, and if, 
when they-are fit-to travel she 
wants them to join the evening 
‘ constitutional,’ I shall put my 
foot down, for a dog and five cats 
would be too great a responsi¬ 
bility in the roads of suburban 
London.” 
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the Way to Peace 

iW/hen men of all nations were becoming troubled owing to 
• ’the controversies arising daily at the Peace Conference at 
San Francisco, Mr Stettinius, the U S Secretary of»State, who 
is a lea^ng figure r there,’ restored confidence in a broadcast. 

Mr Stettinius declared that five great Rations had come to 
after one month of work he was San Francisco with the other 
confident that the Conference United Nations for the purpose 
would succeed in writing a of forming an organisation Ifor 
strong and ^democratic Charter peace, not to* conspire for war. 
solidly based on the Dumbarton. “Twice in# the last 30 years,” 
Oaks proposals. It would be he went on,‘“they have fought 
strong ’ in power to v prevent side by side as allies, riot: as 
'aggression and to develop' enemies. Their intentions are 
economic and social conditions honourable, and their necessities 
which would reduce the causes for peace are fully as urgent as 
pf war. It would be democratic those of. any other nation, large 
in the, encouragement it would 0 " or small. To assume that they 
give to the nations' everywhere geek to violate pledges rather 
to extend the application of thaft enforce them is to oppose 
equal justice .in the world and the existence of any /organisation 
to. promote and protect equal for peace and resign the world 
rights and’freedoms. to an endless succession ; of 

The primary objective of the wars.”*, . . 

United.States, he declared, was Then, speaking with his. full 
.to continue and strengthen responsibility as the USSecre- 
lieacetime that wartime solidarity tary of State, who, like Mr 
which made possible the de- Anthony Eden rin this country, 
feat of Germany. , .And this is concerned, with his nation’s 
was as true of rhis country’s- policy as it affects other natiqps,' 
relations with the Soviet .Union Mr Stettinius announced these 
as it was with .her relations five points of American policy 
With Britain, China, and France, for the future: . | 

As the effectiveness of wartime “First,” he said, “we must' 
* collaboration had shown, differ- carry- the second phase of the’ 
fences between them could be war. to final victory and seej to 
adjusted, ft that Germany and Japan kre 

There had been considerable never able to wage war agaiii. 
criticism by the smaller Powers^ “Secondly,-we must maintain 
'of the veto rights proposed for" and extend the collaboration 
the V4 five "Big Powers ” on the and community of purpose liow 
Security Council, Mr Stettinius existing among the. great nations 
pointed out that this w’as not which have fought this wkr 

a question of privilege, but of together. ■ i 

using the present distribution A of “Thirdly, we must seek con- 
military and industrial power in stantly to make our full 

^the world for the maintenance contribution towards the estab- 
of peace. He bluntly stated fishment in practice .of the 

that should one of the five supremacy of justice and of fair 
permanent members of the dealing for all peoples and 

Security Council embark upon states, Marge , and small. j 
aggression and refuse to recog- “Fourthly, those social and 
nise the machinery of * world eco ri 0 mic conditions which 
organisation, another world war create a climate of peace must 
had come, vote or no Vote. be advanced. i 

j In suggesting that this ques- “Fifthly, we must realise that 
tion of a vote was not one to W e live in a world where the 
worry about unduly, Mr Stet- sovereignty of no nation, not 
tinius emphasised the broad even -the most' powerful,is 
and encouraging fact that the, absolute.” . 

The King of the Cocos j 


itohn Sidney Clunies-Ross, 
aged 70, has died from shock 
after a Japanese air raid on his 
island .home. 

Behind that simple statement 
of a war casualty, lies a very 
romantic story, for Clunies-Ross 
was .hereditary uncrowned king 
of the Cocos or Keeling .Islands, a 
group of some twenty small coral 
islands in the Indian Ocean 
which were discovered by Captain 
Keeling in 1*609, decjared a 
British possession in 1857, and 
made a dependency of the Straits 
Settlements in 1903. 

The story of this romantic 
association of a Scots family with 
these faraway islands began in 
the 18th century with* the flight 
from thig country of Alexander 
Clunies-Ross, an ardent Jacobite. 
His son John went from Java 
with an English friend, one Alex¬ 
ander MHare, and settled in the 
"Cocos Islands, eventually becom¬ 
ing/* king” .there. 

| John Clunies-Ross was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son George, anctin 
il886 Queen Victoria granted the 
family rights, in the islands for 
lever. George died in 1910, and 
lit was his son Sidney, whose 


death is just reported; who 
became king in turn. j 

“I am chief magistrate dnd 
commander-in-chief, as well i as 
king,” he is reported tomave once 
said. “I♦settle all disputes. We 
are a happy little community--—a 
terrestrial paradise.” " v : 

Well, terrestrial paradises are 
all too few, and we trust that the 
Cocos " Islands will continue j to 
deserve the title under its next 
“king,” whoever he may be. j 

Monty in Paris 

^ield-Marshal Montgomery had 
N a magnificent ovation from 
the French people when | he 
visited Paris to receive the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
the highest French military 
decoration, and to open a British 
Army Exhibition. •; 

In a speech the Field-Marshal 
showed that he' understood the 
true source of our Ally’s strength. 

“At this moment,” he said, 
‘‘Europe needs France; it needs 
not only your soldiers, your 
writers, and your scientists, but 
also it needs the simple and en¬ 
during virtues -of French family 

life.” - I 


New Government 

,f pHE Coalition* Government of 
the United Kingdom is no 
more, and Mr Churchill has 
formed a new Government to 
carry on until the result of the 
General Election is kn^wn. 

Although the War Cabinet con¬ 
sisted of only eight ministers, 
Mr ChurchilThas reverted to a 
normal Cabinet of 16and there 
are 24 other ministers, of Cabinet 
. rank. .Mr Churchill has not con¬ 
fined his choice to members of 
the Conservative Party, his. 
Cabinet including three non- 
party men and one Liberal- 
National. ' 

There have, of course, been 
several changes, and the wartime 
, Ministries of Home Security .and 
Economic Warfare have been 
wound up. Mr Eden remains as 
Foreign Secretary; Sir James 
Grigg is still at the War Office; 
but Mr Brendan Bracken, former 
Minister of Information, succeeds* 
Mr A: V." Alexander at the Admir¬ 
alty, and Mr Hhrold MacMillan is" 
Secretary of State for Air. 

. Mr Butler, who has been such 
a splendid Minister of Education, 

\takes.; over the. very important 
post of Minister of. Labour and 
National Service—formerly held 
by Mr Bevin; This office will 
: be concerned with the partial 
demobilisation of the 'Forces .and 
their resettlement in civil life, as 
well as man-power for,production 
of materials for the war against 
Japan and the conversion of in- - 
dustry.to the needs of peace. Mjr 
Butler is succeeded by Mr 
- Richard Law. Another im¬ 
portant post^that of Home Secre¬ 
tary, formerly, held by Mr Her¬ 
bert Morrison, goes to Sir Donald 
Somervell. 

Many Young Ministers. 

In constructing his new Govern¬ 
ment Mr Churchill has not . 
hesitated to include critics from 
among the younger members of 
his party, and posts have been ' 
given to four members of the 
Tory Reform Committee, Captain 
Peter Thprneycroft, Mrs Cazalet 
Keir, Mr Ronald Tree, arid Mr 
Hamilton Kerr. Two young men 
with very distinguished war 
records have also been set on 
the road to Parliamentary distinc¬ 
tion. Lord Lovat, a leader of 
Commando troops who has 
gained the DSO and M C, is to : 
represent the Foreign Office in 
the House of Lords; he is only 
33. Captain William Philip 
Sidney, who won his VC at the 
Anzio beach-head, is to be Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary to, the Minis¬ 
try of Pensions; he is 36. 

* Altogether youth is weli repre- 
’ sented in this new Government. 

Civil Engineers’ 

> Exhibition 

\ reminder of what the world 
owes to civil engineers is an 
exhibition organised by the 
Federation of Civil Engineering 
Contractors at the charing Cross 
Underground station in London. 

Among the fascinating models 
is one showing the arteries of 
civilisation that lie “beneath the 
tarmac skin of a city street,” 
drains, telephones, gas, water, 
electricity cables,- an underground 
railway with its v escalator. An¬ 
other interesting model is of a 
Thames Estuary A A fort. Large 
wall photographs 'illustrate the 
Mulberry artificial port achieve¬ 
ment. The exhibition, which 
doses on June 17, is free to all. 


vJ^he opehing of the port of 
Hamburg will greatly help 
the supplying of the Allied 
■ armies in North-West Europe. 

After five years of exile in 
Britain, the Norwegian Govern¬ 
ment, led by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Nysaardsvold, has returned to 
Norway. ^ 

Himmler's fortune, in various 
currencies and estimated to be 
£2,000,000, has been found in 
eleven sachs under a barn floor. 

General Eisenhower has 
moved his Supreme Head¬ 
quarters to a big seven-storeyed 
building in. Frankfurt-on-Main. 

Two* baby skunks recently born 
in Philadelphia Zoo were promptly 
named Hitler and Mussolini.' 

A new type of crutch whitii 
folds,up to form a seat has been 
devised for disabled ex-Service- 
men in all the Allied countries. 

Q-Reek volunteers to fight 1 in 
the Japanese ; war number 
2500. 

Mr Joseph /Davis, former US 
Ambassador 'to the Soviet Union, 
has' ; been awarded the Order of 
Lenin for %his ’ contribution to the 
strengthening of friendly Soviet- 
American relations. 


Many prominent British 
scientists have been *invited to 
the jubilee celebrations of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, 
taking place, in Moscow and 
Leningrad, June 15-28, ' 

The Japanese Premier, Suzuki, 
in a broadcast stated that Tokyo 
had been < destroyed by Allied 
bombs beyond any hope of repair. 

Nearly all the art treasures 
looted by the Nazis from the 
occupied countries have now been 
recovered. 

The Allied Military Govern¬ 
ment will hand over Northern 
Italy to the Italian administra¬ 
tion as soon as' possible. 

fJhiE Moscow-Berlin railway has 
been reopened. 

The streets of Atlanta, USA, 
hometown of General Hodges, 
Obmmander of the U^S • First 
Army, were crowded by half a 
million people to welcome the 
arrival home of the general. 

' The 53rd -Welsh Division in 
Germany is publishing a news¬ 
paper in five languages for liber¬ 
ated slave xoorkers. It is called 
Victory Herald, arid is printed in 
French, Polish , Dutch, . Italian, 
and Gorman. .. 


Home News Reel 


H y's Furious*- completed as 
a cruiser in 1916V and con¬ 
verted in 1917 into the Royal 
Navy’s first aircraft-carrier, is 
being retired, from active service. 

About 17,000 enemy mines were 
swept from Britain's home waters 
during the war. - 

Th6 Union Jack which was 
hoisted in Rome on, the Fifth 
Army's entry now flies over 
Chequers , .the, Prime Minister's 
country home. 

Bunyan's books are now back 
in Bedford Museum, returned 
from their safe storage during 
the war. .? 

A German two-man submarine, 
called a Seehund (seal) by the 
Nazis, is on view at the Salute 
the Sailor Exhibition at Devon r 
shire House, Piccadilly, Iyondon. 
This U-boat is 39 feet long, and 
has a displacement of 16 tons. 

Mr Thomas Booth, aged 86, 
of Boston p in Lincolnshire, be¬ 
lieved to be the last cultivator 
of tooad in Britain, 'has died. 
Woad was formerly used as n 
dyestuff but has been superseded 
by chemical dyes. 


TJ^he - Dogger Bank has been 
* yielding, bumper harvests of 
fish recently. 

The price of potatoes has been 
increased as the subsidy to keep 
down the price has been with¬ 
drawn for this season. 

A London policeman who 
cannot swim, PC McNally , 
plunged into a canal to rescue 
a four-year-old *fc?ot/ who was 
drowning. An - American , ser¬ 
geantf Stanley Chechwitz, 
helped him to rescue the boy. 

At the reopening of the Lido 
at Guildford, 75-year-old Mr 
May was among the first to' 
make the plunge. 

- Owing to the necessity for fuel 
economy, floodlighting and other 
fprms of decorative lighting, per¬ 
mitted during the Victory cele¬ 
brations, must now cease by order 
of the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 

The port of Poole in Dorset, 
used by * the U S , Forces , has 
been handed back to British 
control. During the invasion 
period 28 million gallons of 
petrol as well as a vast quantity 
of other stores were despatched 
from Poole. 


Youth News Reel 


D R _ Fisher, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, has succeeded 
the late Dr Temple as President 
of ^he Church Lads Brigade. 

Patrick Ormond, a member of the 
Ryhill Company, has been awarded 
the C L B Gallant CoAduct Medal 
(2nd Class) for his attempted 
rescue of a child from drowning. 
Patrick also received the Testi¬ 
monial on Parchment from the 
Royal Humane Society. 

The Boys Brigade have pre¬ 
pared a leaflet , A Man's Job, 
to be sent to Old Boys. in the 
Forces, with the idea of in¬ 
teresting their friends in the 
possibilities of B B work as a 
field of service after the tear. 

• The Sea Rangers are now 
officially recognised by the 
Admiralty, in the. same way as 
their brother Sea Scouts. This 
was announced when the jSilver 
Jubilee of this section of the Girl 
Guide movement was celebrated 
at Windsor recently. 


Guide Thelmar Ackworth, of 
Waltham. Cross, and Guide Beryl 
Richards, of Addiscombe, have 
each been awarded, a Certificate 
pf Merit for courageous conduct 
when trapped ill the ruins of their 
homes which were destroyed by 
flying-bombs.. - 

The Gilt ’Cross has been 
awarded to thirteen-year-nld 
Scout Eric Victor Pearce, of 
the 141st Sheffield (Carbrook 
Church) Group for his gallantry 
in rescuing a boy from drowning 
in a static water tank. 

]^Jembers- of the joint Scout 
and Guide Relief Teams 
now in North-West Europe are 
helping to solve the problem of 
the numerous Allied nationals 
returning home' from forced 
labour in Germany. One team 
took ov.er a German concentra¬ 
tion camp and within seven 
hours had established water, 
lighting, and sanitation, and had 
dealt with the first batch of 
nearly 1000 displaced persons. 
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DENMARK TO THE 
RESCUE 

H^here is at least one bright 
spot among the countries of 
. liberated Europe. In spite of 
German occupation, Denmark 
has suffered but little, and her 
agriculture is very, largely intact. 
This will enable her to come to 
the aid of her sorely-stricken 
neighbours. 

According to a correspondent 
writing in The Times, Denmark 
today has only six per cent less 
cattle Than before the war, and 
considerably more than at the 
end of the 1914-18 war. Milk 
production has .been doubled, 
and cheese production is very 
high. Denmark has 1,500,000 
pigs and 17,000,000 head of 
poultry. 

Denmark is a rich agricultural . 
country, and her farmers, by 
intelligent combination;- have 
long made the most of her 
natural resources. Never has • 
Europe been in greater need of 
them than now. 

EYE SERVICE 

rpHE Council of the British Medi¬ 
cal Association has drawn up 
a scheme for a national eye ser¬ 
vice, the benefits of which would 
- be open to all who come within 
the scope of national health ser- ‘ 
vice on the same basis as other 
consultant services. 

This scheme provides for co¬ 
ordination of the ophthalmic ser¬ 
vices, and provision is also made 
for the establishment of ophthal¬ 
mic institutes £ar research and 
higher education in some of the 
larger cities or university centres. 

A FOOTHOLD IN BORNEO 

Australian troops have made 
good progress in their attack 
on Tarakan, a small island about 
18 miles long close to the north¬ 
east coast of the great island of 
Borneo. This part of Borneo 
belongs to Holland, and has been 
held by the Japanese since 1942. 

The Japanese, as usual, put up 
a desperate resistance to the 
Australian attackers, but the 
enemy soon weakened after most _ 
of their artillery had been des¬ 
troyed. There is an oilfield on 
Tarakan with which the enemy 
are loth to part, but from which 
they are being steadily forced by 
the' tough Australian fighting 
men. 

The possession of Tarakan will 
give the Allies a useful base from 
which to carry on the liberation 
of all Borneo. 

THE WONDER DOG OF 
‘ WHARFEDALE 

Visitors to the Youth Hostel at 
Kettlewell, in Upper Wharfe- 
dale, Yorks, all know Punch, 
whose proud owners are the 
wardens. 

A cross black Labrador, nine 
years old, Punch is an almost in¬ 
fallible mathematician. He does 
addition, subtraction, multiplica¬ 
tion, and division all by the 
method of barking, and keeps his 
owners informed of the numbers 
of hostellers • awaiting supper in 
the common room. . His latest 
triumphs include victories in 
games of .dominoes against .the 
village champion. 

Punch has had several tempt¬ 
ing offers to appear on the stage, 
but his owners have declined, 
allowing him only, to display his 
talents at charity shows, notably 
for the Red Crostt 


The Return of the Exiles 


Qf the many problems attend¬ 
ing the settlement of war- 
ravaged Europe, that of restor¬ 
ing the millions of displaced 
people to their homes is'one of 
the most difficult and complex. 
But fifteen years ago Sweden, 
with circumstances in every way 
favourable, showed what could be 
done* for a comparatively small 
number, where love of father- 
land had long kept a community 
together. 

In 1670 a number of Swedish 
families, peasants all, migrated to 
Esthonia and settled down to a 
hew life. The Baltic countries 
then belonged to Sweden, but 
when they passed to Russia 


Catherine the Great granted the 
Swedish colony permission to 
continue enjoyment of the rights 
and privileges that had been 
theirs under Swedish rule. 

Later, however, there came a 
change necessitating the removal 
of the- Swedes to the Ukrainian 
steppes. Escorted by Cossacks, 
they made a journey of ' 1200 
miles extending over nine 
months, during which half their 
number died; Reaching their 
new home in 1782, the 200 who 
were left rebuilt their lives, and 
during the 147 years that 
followed their numbers grew to 
about 900. 

But inherited home sickness, 


intensified by new longings, made 
them at last appeal to the 
Swedish government for help in 
returning to their homeland. 
Arrangements were, therefore, 
made enabling them to travel 
from Odessa by ship to Con- 
stanza, Rumania, thence by train 
to Sassnitz on the Baltic, and so 
home by ship to Sweden, there 
to be settled in Christianstad. 
South Sweden, with a gift of 
£100,000 placed at their disposal 
for a restart. They returned 
home with their old religion, still 
speaking Swedish, and with 
Swedish habits and. customs un¬ 
affected by their exile of 260 
years. 



V Day in the Desert 

British forces throughout the world celebrated VE Day: These merry ATS girls 
of the Middle East included a camel ride in their Victory holiday programme. 


EMPIRE YOUTH SUNDAY THE BUZZ ALARM CHILDREN’S CHARTER 


June 10 is Empire Youth 
Sunday, the day on which 
cur young citizens take part in 
special church services and 
parades with the aim of dedicat¬ 
ing themselves to their future 
tasks and responsibilities as mem¬ 
bers of the Commonwealth. 

'The celebrations of Empire 
Youth Sunday are under the 
patronage of the King. In 
London there are to be two 
Youth services in Westminster 
Abbey, one of which will be 
broadcast to Britain and the 
other to the Empire. 

Last year 80 per cent of the 
parishes in this country observed 
the day, in many places tfith 
united services. The day has a 
special significance in this year of 
victory in Europe, for it marks 
the beginning of the more hope¬ 
ful times ahead which belong to 
the younger citizens of the 
British Commonwealth. 

TOKEN OF VICTORY 

lyrARSHAL Stalin has ordered^the 
x famous Banner of Victory, 
carried by the. Red Army over 
many hundreds of hard-fought 
miles to Berlin,, where it has flown 
over the city since its capture, to 
be sent to Moscow to be preserved 
for ever as a relic of Russia’s great 
triumph. 


^ Malvern man declares that 
he is never in need of an 
alarm clock to wake him up at 
6.30 each morning, because pre¬ 
cisely at that time a queen wasp, 
which has made her nest in a 
small bag hung up in his room, 
comes buzzing out. 

He keeps his window open, and 
after the wasp has circled the 
room a -few times she flies out to 
her day’s work, while he gets 
ready for his own. 

FATHER & THREE SONS 

Jt looks as if the Foots will hold 
the record for the number 
of candidates from one family 
at the next General Election. 
There are four of them. 

The father, the Right Honour¬ 
able Isaac Foot, and two of his 
sons, Mr Dingle Foot (Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary to the Minis¬ 
try of Economic Warfare in the 
Coalition Government) and 
Major John Foot, will'bear the 
family Liberal colours at Tavi¬ 
stock, Dundee, and South-East 
Cornwall, while another son, 
Michael, champions the Labour 
cause at Devonport. 

If all four of them take their 
seats in the House of Commons 
at the same time they will create 
a precedent in modem Parlia¬ 
mentary history. 


film has been made to illus¬ 
trate how secondary educa¬ 
tion will work under the Educa¬ 
tion Act. It is called the 
Children’s Charter, and it deals 
with the three main types of 
v secondary education and also 
gives some description of how' 
^ the future County Colleges will 
function. 

The film, which lasts for 18 
minutes, has been produced by 
the Ministry of Information with 
the help of the Ministry of 
Education: It will not be shown 
in public kinemas but by the 
mobile projector units of the 
Ministry of Information and also, 
by any" organisation which has 
its own sound-projecting appara¬ 
tus for showing films. 

The film is on loan, free of 
charge, from the Central Film 
Library, Imperial Institute, 
London. 

THE YOUNG SOLDIER 

Probably the youngest British 
soldier to be captured during 
the retreat from Belgium into 
France in 1940 is Private Gordon 
S. Holmes, of Hull. >He was only 
15 when taken prisoner at St. 
Valery. Now he is home on leave 
after five years in a German 
prisoner-of-war camp. 


THE MATTERHORN 
AGAIN 

pOR the first time in history the 
north-east face of the 14,780 
feet-high Matterhorn mountain 
in the Swiss Alps has been 
climbed. The difficult ascent 
was made by two Swiss climbers. 

The Matterhorn was first 
climbed in 1865 by an English¬ 
man, the famous mountaineer 
Edward Whymper, but his sue* 
cess was accompanied by 
tragedy, for his three English 
companions and one of the three 
guides with the party fell down 
a precipice and were killed. 

Since' then other climbers have 
made the ascent on the north, 
south, and west sides, but never 
before up the sheer ■ north-east 
face.* 

THE CAT AND THE 
SQUIRRELS 

^Then a number of schoolgirl 
evacuees were , taking a 
nature ramble near Keswick, they 
found two yotmg squirrels. 

The babies were taken in hand 
and fed by means of a fountain- 
pen, but did not thrive until 
some boatmen on Derwentwater 
suggested to the girls that theiri 
pet cat, which had just lost three 
' of its four kittens would mother 
the squirrels if given to her just 
then. The suggestion was acted 
upon, and the cat and squirrels 
made a happy, robust family. 

THREE NEW VCs 

rpHE Victoria Cross was recently 
awarded to two Canadians 
on the same day,. the first time 
this has. happened in the war. 
Sergeant Aubrey Cosens, of the 
Queen’s v Own Rifles of Canada, 
died as a result of his heroic 
deed. In Holland he faptured 
by himself three buildings that 
were - strongly held by the 
* enemy; immediately afterwards 
a sniper’s bullet killed him. 

The other was Major Frederick 
Albert Tilston, the Canadian 
Essex Scottish Regiment, who 
in an attack on a strong 
German position west of the 
Rhine continued fighting after 
being wounded three times. .. 

The Victoria Cross has been 
also\ awarded to an Indian 
soldier, Naik (Corporal) Gian 
‘Singh, 15th Punjab Regiment, 
who, though wounded, rushed a 
Japanese position in Burma 
single-handed and then went oh 
to capture *an enemy anti-tank 
gun which had been holding up 
the advance of our tanks. 

NEW FOREST VILLAGE 
IN SCOTLAND 

^ scheme for development of 
forest land, aiming at the 
creation by the Forestry Com¬ 
mission of a new woodland 
village in Dumfriesshire, may, if 
successful, be applied to other 
sections of Scotland. 

This new village has already 
been named Ae, after the river 
on which it will stand, and will 
replace the smallholdings in 
that area on w r hich the forestry * 
workers have been housed; it 
will consist of 60 or 70 house¬ 
holds. Apart from electricity, 
which will come from Dumfries, 
the village will be self-contained 
and self-supporting. 

Over 3000 acres of the forest of, 
Ae have already been planted; 
with trees, , and that-area will be 
doubled within the next five 
years. . 
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Scouts and Their Leader 

These open-air lads at Gilwell Park, Chingford, are 
clearly delighted at meeting the Chief Scout, Lord 
Rowallan, who has come to re-open the Park, which 
; is the principal Scout Officers’ Training Centre. 

Brighter Remand Homes 


Cheffield has a great oppor¬ 
tunity with its Boys Remand 
Home; for a fresh start is being 
made in Shirecliff e > House, 
premises which, blitzed in 194Q, 
have now been rebuilt and re¬ 
equipped on the lines of a 
bright, happy home. In this 
cheerful atmosphere teaching 
boys how to live is the" aim of 
. - • the superintendent and his wife, 
and in their view family life is 
the best basis for happy living. 

The bo^ in the Home, have 
t been- committed to approved 
schools or remanded by Shef¬ 
field Juvehile Court magistrates 
for, periods ranging from a fort¬ 
night to three months. Few 
have come from real homes; 
none has learned the art of 
living. 

In Shirecliff e House , light, 
spaciousness, .order, and? happi¬ 
ness prevail. Gay chintz 
curtains hang from windows 
overlQoking well-trimmed gar* 
dens, decorations are in cream 
and pale green, and each room 
has handsome 'walnut furniture. 


The boys are in the Home for 
a comparatively short time, so 
emphasis is on practical rather 
than academic training, aL 
though the under-fourteens have 
several hours’ schoolwork every 
day.. ^/Housework, gardening, 
woodwork, modelling, physical 
training, and games-are all on 
the timetable, and the boys even 
have their own radio and books. 
Marks are awarded for work, 
conduct,/manners, and speech, 
and the boys with top marks 
each week go to the pictures. 

The superintendent’s method 
is to win the confidence .and 
admiration of his boys by taking 
part in their work and recrea¬ 
tion. .He does not rule by force, 
for he seeks td make a lasting 
impression on . each boy. His ? 
success in the past is proved by 
the niany letters and visits he 
has from boys who have passed 
through his hands. 

The future of Remand Homes 
is now under expert] considera¬ 
tion. Shirecliffe House seems 4-0 
be of the right type. 


Walt Disney’s Three Caballeros 


'JJ'obody will deny that Walt 
Disney, the creator of. the 
"famous Mouse, the famous Duck, 
and many other delightful 
characters, is a great artist, a 
man of inventive genius, and not 
afraid to experiment. 

In his latest film. The Three 
Caballeros (cavaliers), introduced 
to British audiences at the New 
Gallery Cinema, London, Disney 
has taken a new turn. With 
Donald Duck as the centrepiece, 
he steps out of toy land now and 
again and mixes his cartoon, 
figures with living people, such 
as South American singers and 
bathing belles. Furthermore, he 
advertises South America—par¬ 
ticularly Brazil and Mexico—as 
places of beauty and romance, 
which, no doubt, they are. 

The result is a confusion of 
colour, riot, and laughter, all very 
beautifully done, and most de¬ 
cidedly a means of escape from 
war, or anything serious. But 
from the point of view of the 
young boy or girl—there were 
many in tiie audience—its mean¬ 
ing must have been baffling; 


There is no coherent story in 
The Three Caballeros, which runs 
for* about 70 minutes; and we 
feel sure that children prefer their 
Donald Duck pursuing his usual , 
escapades, without human brings 
butting in to spoil the illusion.: * 
Curiously enough, The Three 
Caballeros was followed by Dis- 
. ney's Silly Symphony The Ugly : 
Duckling (a masterpiece, in our 
dpinion). Judging by the child¬ 
ren’s laughter at this cartoon, \ 
there was no doubt about which 
they enjoyed the more. , 

Having said that, we wopld 
add that there are some riotously . 
funny episodes in The Three 
Caballeros, notably Pablo the 
penguin, and his devices fof 
“thawing out ” when frozen, and 
the adventures of Donald with ; 
the Flying Donkey. 

The beauty of Disney's work is, 
at times, breath-taking. He' has 
'blazed a new trail in kinemato- 
graphy which may lead to a new 
line in film entertainment. But 
The Three Caballeros is likely, 
we think, to be more popular 
with grown-ups than children.* 
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Safety on the 
Roads 

Jt is well that we ‘ have an 
organisation such , as the 
Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Accidents to defend the lives 
of our people—aud^ particularly ' 
our children. 

In the years immediately 
before us the return of huge 
volumes of road traffic is likely 
to involve a big toll of human 
lives * unless every possible pre¬ 
caution is taken. 

The Society are holding a‘ con¬ 
gress and exhibition in London 
this month which will bring 
home to the people what they 
should, and should not, do in the 
interests of safety on the roads. 
^ These events have been 
arranged with the' approval of 
the Ministries of Education, 
Labour and National Service, 
and War , Transport, and the 
Scottish. Education Department 
.^The congress, to be held at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers 
from June 18 to 24, will be 
opened, it is hoped, by a meinber 
of the Government, and such 
matters as, the protection and 
training of children, the various 
rules and precautions which 
road-users should observe, and 
local safety organisation will be 
discussed. The general basis of 
the - discussions will be the 
Interim Report of the Ministry 
of War Transport’s Committee 
on Road Safety, published last 
December. ' 

The Society's exhibition will 
be staged at the Drill Hall Head¬ 
quarters of the London Scottish, 
from June 18 to 29. It will 
include "material, and exhibits 
obtainable from the society for 
use in local Safety Exhibitions, 
and typical examples of what a 
local authority can provide jn its • 
own locality. There will be film 
displays, including “ Children’s 
Hours.” 

A Citizen Soldier 

Qne of the few Territorial' 
V officers to reach the rank 
of major-general. Sir' Claude 
Liardet, KBE, is retiring from 
active service at the age of 63. 

He, belongs to that patriotic 
body of men who in the days of 
peace gave their spare time to 
training, themselves as soldiers. 
Having been trainedin his 
School Cadet Corps, in 1$99 he 
joined the Lancashire Artillery, 
who in those days were called 
Volunteers, and he has served 
ever since. In the First World 
War he. won the DSO, and he 
was promoted to major-general 
in' peacetime, 1938—a high 
achievement fpr a part-time 
soldier. 

In this war„-he first com¬ 
manded the 56th London Divi¬ 
sion and afterwards became 
Director-General of Aerodrome 
Defence in Britain and Com¬ 
mandant of the RAF Regiment 
which was specially created to 
defend our aerodromes. 

Sir Claude is an example of 
what can be done by hard work, 
for all his peacetime soldiering 
had. to be done out of office 
hours, for he is a director of a' 
firm' of shipping insurance 
brokers. even found time for" 
amateur acting as a member. of“ 
Lloyd’s Dramatic" Society. 

His friends at Lloyd’s greeted 
him enthusiastically not long 
ago when he entered and 
flourished his bowler hat at 
them as a humorous indication 
of his return to “ Civvy Street.” 


TheChildren’t 



One \ 


From Our Window 

A RENEWED delight thrilled us 
when we looked out of the 
Editor’s window the other day. 
Gliding past on the Thames 
below was the first passenger 
steamer on pleasure bent that we 
have seen there since the summer 
days of; 1939 . It was filled from 
bow to stern with merry children 
eager ,to explore the U-boat at 
its berth in London Docks. 

Not -that our river view has 
lacked thrilling sights these long 
war years, with big steamers in 
.their camouflage, their crews re¬ 
laxing after some hazardous 
voyage round our coasts, with 
many a small craft flying the 
White Ensign, and with the usual 
tugs and barges plying between 
the docks and upstream factories. 

The only young folk, however, 
we have seen on the river below 
have been the Sea Scouts from 
The Discovery tugging at the 
oars of their long boats, but this 
was also a task of stem duty. 

Now the pleasure craft are 
^passing once again, and gaiety 
relieves the workaday scene. 

• ». 

Keep off the Grass 

Touring the next few months 
^ visitors to public parks in 
large cities will be " on trial,”, 
and on their treatment of greens, 
paths, and flower beds will 
depend their liberty in peace¬ 
time to move about on the, 
green spaces of our cities. ” 

The behaviour of the public 
will decide whether railings sal¬ 
vaged to help the war effort are' 
replaced and “ keep off the 
grass ” warnings and trip wires 
are restored. 

We certainly .like to see our 
parks as real “ open spaces,” so 
let us do all we can to preserve 
their beauty. 

* 1 ' 

JUST AN IDEA 
* A patronising disposition 
always has its meaner side . 


’J'he obstacles which lie across. 

the road to World Peace 
are numerous, but it is not - 
beyond the power of man to 
remove them. 

Lately there has been some 
discussion of this problem and 
it is realised that sficcess can 
only be attained if a moral 
foundation is established whjch 1 
is common to all the widely- *? 
differing races which make up 
the human.family. 

This should not be so difficult 
after all. We have only to look 
to the Scouts and Guides to find 
hope. Up to 1939 no fewer than 
52 countries were represented 
in the ranks of these two organ- * 
isations, all agreeing in principle 

- The Princess an 

Princess Elizabeth has taken 
up with all her enthusiasm 
that cause which we all have so 
much at heart. 

Speaking recently as President 
of the Queen Elizabeth Hospital 
for Children, she referred to the 
people’s gratitude for the part 
our hospitals had taken during 
the war,.and"went'on : ” One of. f 
the nation^ greatest ambitions ‘ s 
will be to ensure better lives 
and better conditions for, our 
people who have suffered so 


Under the E< 

goME people cannot learn how 
to do things from books.' Not 
even read ? - 

7 ■ _ 0 . 

j^RTISTS are short of PETER 
r , .material. # They WANTS T* 
should draw on their 
imagination . , 

0 

cobbler uses a 
quarter of a black¬ 
smith’s strength. IGnd 
of the blacksmith to 
let him. > 

0v 

JT f akes sixty-six times 
- ^ . as - much energy to 
walk upstairs as to sit 
in an armchair. Aiso 
a pair of legs, 



If the v 
Navy iff ; 


Carry oN 


The Wisdom of Silence 

Y^ive not thy tongue too great 
^ a liberty, lest it take thee 
prisoner. A word unspoken is 
like the sword in the scabbard, 
thine 4 ; if vented, thy sword is 
in another’s hands. If thou 
desire to be held wise,’ be so 
wise as to' hold thy- tongue. -- 
Fra:;cis Quarles 

FAITH AND TRUST 

Detter trust all, and be de- 
U ceived, * 

And weep that trust and that 
deceiving, ' ' [believed. 
Than doubt one heart that, if 
Had blessed one’s life with true 
believing. - 

O, in this mocking world too 
fast [youth \ 

The doubting fiend o'ertakes our 
Better be cheated to the last 
Than lose the blessed hope of 
truth. Fanny Kemble 


The Flowers 

Ye field flowers! the gardens 
eclipse you, tis true ; 

Yet, wildings of nature 1 I dote 
upon you. 

For ye waft me to summers of 

old, ‘ 

When the. earth teemed around 
me with fairy delight,* * . 

And whin daisies and butter¬ 
cups gladdened my sight 
Like treasures of silver and gold. 

I love you for lulling me back, 
' into dreams 

Of the blue Highland mountains 
and echoing streams, 

And of birchen glades breathing 
their balm, . / ’ 

CHIVALRY LIVES 

Come say that the age of chivalry 
'is past, that vthe spirit of 
romance is dead. The age of chivalry 
is never past, so long a's there is-a 
wrong left unredressed on earth, 
Charles Kingsley 


\ 


% 
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'tews paper 


AMILY 

;o the Scout and Guide Promise 
and Law. Clean living, loyalty, 
and help for others rank high 
in the promises made by Scouts 
and Guides of all countries, 
castes, and creeds. 

As the Chief Scout and Chief 
Commissioner have pointed out, 
this common moral basis has 
shown its value in practice over 
the last 37 years with ever¬ 
growing force, and today there 
are in many lands leaders of 
national thought who have come 
nder this influence in theiryouth. 
It is indeed a hopeful thought 
that youth today has within its 
grasp the power to lay securely 
*his foundation for a great World 
Family. 

d the Children 

much, and I am sure that a 
healthier start in life for our. 

hildren is a matter of the great¬ 
est importance to us all/' . • 
Profoundly thankful are rtve 
'for all that our doctors, nurses, 

• and hospital staffs have done 
for children's health and welfare. 
Profoundly hopeful are we of all 
that they mean to do in the 
prevention of illness and disease 
in children. The Princess in her 
expression of thanks and hopes 
has spoken f Jr us all. 


ditor's Table 


"JhiE Jap thought that he could 
smash China. He will find 
that he is the mug. 

0 • 

LADY says she likes 
to feel that the 
garden is handy. Ought 
to grow palms in it. s 

0 

wireless operator 
says he has never 
been ill. Yet he cannot 
be wiry. 

□ 

HE Government wants 
to knoiv where . it 
stan ds . Especially 
when the House isn't 
sitting. 



Japanese 
i. at sea 


Evil Things 

Tx is said that one of the lesser 
worries of the Government 
is the disposal of vast quantities 
of poison gas manufactured 
during the war but, happily, 
not used. Its. use industrially 
would be too expensive and its 
destruction is far from being 
an easy matter. 

Here is a parable indeed— 
poison gas, like bad habits, so 
easy to acquire yet so difficult to 
shake off 1 

© 

More School Books 
Needed 

■Defore the war the London 
County Council spent 
/6o,ooo a year on new school 
books; at present they spend 
only -£25,000, and, allowing for 
increased prices, v this means 
about one-third of the pre-war 
supply. ’Moreover, many of the 
right books are lacking; and, 
needless to say f> most 1 of the 
books now being used need 
replacing. 

The London County Council's 
Education Committee have urged 
the Ministry of Education and 
the Board of Trade to release 
more paper for printing school 
books. " Unless more paper is 
available, the efficiency of schools 
will be increasingly impaired," 
they state. 

* This is • a matter on which, 
more than once, the C N has 
urged the earliest possible action, 
and we are glad that the L C C 
have ' taken it up with the 
Government.. 

© 

MAN OF LIGHT 

TV/Tuch has been said in praise 
of our great soldier, Field- 
Marshal Sir Bernard L. Mont¬ 
gomery, but we have heard of no 
finer tribute to his character 
than that paid by a poor Scottish 
woman from an Ayrshire farm. 

Speaking in the broadest 
dialect to a C N correspondent, 
she said: Och, , Montgomery ; 
he is full of light! . 


of the Field 

While the deer was seen glancing 
in sffiishine remote. 

And the deep mellow crush of 
the wood-pigeon's note 
Made music that sweetened the 
calm. 

'Not a pastoral song has a 
pleasanter tune 

Than ye speak to my heart, little 
wildings of June ! 

Of old ruinous castles ye tell. 
Where I thought it delightful 
your beauties to find, - 
When fhe magic of Nature first 
breathed on my mind/ 

And your blossoms were part of 
her spell. Thomas Campbell 

THe Strength of the Little 

VV/UH time a falling drop of water 
w hollows out a stone ; with its 
tiny : teeth a mouse can gnaw a 
cable apart; with blows from little 
axes, the mightiest oaks are felled. 

Benjamin Franklin 


Christian Teaching 

A wise man will always be a 
** Christian, because the perfec¬ 
tion of wisdom is to know where 
lies tranquillity of mind, and how to 
attain it, which Christianity teaches. 

\V. S. Landor 

GROWING WISER, 

I et me grow wiser growing old, 
As many old folks do 
Who learn, as years roll on, to 
blend 

The best of old and new. 

Who learn, to save their waning 
strength 

For things the most worth while. 
To meet the jars and frets of life 
With patience and a smile. 

Who learn to view the years that 
stretch 

Beyond the allotted .span 
As just the extension of a lease 
For usefulness to man. 

And from the lessons of the years 
Life's meaning to unfold. 

Why may not I, as well as these, 
.Grow wiser, growing old. 

Grow richer, growing old ? 

Clara Grant 
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Foods For 
Energy 

* What our ancestors called 
“vittles” — usually spelt 
victuals—was to them a subject 
of vast ‘importance, though they 
had no scientific knowledge' of 
the comparative values of the 
vittles many of them consumed 
in" such large quantities. For 
instance, they thought that beer 
had food value, and even re¬ 
ferred to it as ‘‘liquid bread.” 

Experts have proved to us 
today that beer has hardly any 
food value. Mild beer contains 
only ten calories per ounce, and 
no vitamins at all, according to 
an interesting book, Manual of 
Nutrition, which has just been 
issued by the Ministry of Food. 

The Manual *has’ been com¬ 
piled by Dr Magnus Pyke, who 
tells ,us many important facts 
about our diet, such as that the 
ten calories in mild beer com- 
. pares very unfavourably with the 
253 in an ounce of lard. 1 

Calories are the measurement 
of that quality in food which 
provides us with the energy for 
our daily tasks. ’ How many 
calories we require depends on 
the nature of our activities. If 
a man 'were to lie still in bed 
for 24 hours he would require 
1700 calories in that time. 
Sitting up and keeping still, he 
would need an extra 15 calories 
every hour. When we walk- 
upstairs we consume energy at 
the. rate of 1000 calories per 
hour. A clerk needs 2220 calories 
N a day, but a woodcutter should 
have 5100. Children need more 
than adults, for they use up 
more energy—running while 
others walk, or dancing and play¬ 
ing instead of sitting still! 

Among the foods that are low 
in calorific value are onions and 
tomatoes, though these - have 
other virtues. Ca&es and buns 
provide,pienty xf calories but are 
deficient in other qualities which 
give a food Us • full nutritional 
value. ’ ■ . . 

Dr Magnus Pyke has compiled 
a book which will be very useful 
to all who have the duty of cater¬ 
ing, whether for a family or a 
larger group. 

A Call For 
Printers 

Come years ago an African 
schoolboy in Nigeria wa v s 
turning the pages of a Christ¬ 
mas Gift .Catalogue arrived 
from England. Suddenly he 
saw something that very much 
caught hjs fancy—a set of rubber 
type for "printing.” So the toy 
was ordered and came all the . 
way' from Liverpool to West 
Africa. With, it the boy spent a 
happy- time playing at being a 
printer. 

When he grew'up the African 
boy turned printer in earnest, 
with his own printing-machine 
at Kano in Northern Nigeria 
and a bookshop at-Lagos, on the 
coast. He thought of himself 
not just as earning his living 
but as helping' his own people. 

, When he visited England re¬ 
cently he sent a message back 
to his home people by “ radio: 
“Africa * badly needs good 
printers. We are engaging our¬ 
selves in battle against illiteracy. 
We need books so that peopje 
may be encouraged to read, and 
to read more and more. That 
is why I have come to this 
country to learn what England 
has to teach us in Africa about 
pointing.” 


OLD HICKORY 


-5 


J UNE 8 tjiis year is the centenary of the death of Andrew 
Jackson (Old Hickory), seventh President .of the United 
States, and a^man whom the verdict of history places in the 
forefront of a great nation’s great leaders. 


The third son of Irish parents, 
Andrew Jackson was born within 
a few days of his father’s death, 
on March 15, 1767, in South 
Carolina. 

During the War of Indepen¬ 
dence (which robbed him not 
only of his two brothers but also 
of his mother, who died of fever 
while on a journey to nurse 
prisoners) Andrew served as a 
boy trooper and was taken pri¬ 
soner;* and the end of the 
struggle found him quite .alone in 
the world. 

Poorly' educated, somewhat 
wild of disposition, and with little 
aptitude or leaning for, study, 
Andrew Jacksorl seems to have 
turned his hand to many tasks 
before settling down to become 
a lawyer; but despite.his many 
shortcomings he achieved no 
small measure of success in his 
■ chosen career, his vigour and </ 
forthrightness gaining many a' 
success where a better lawyer 
might have failed'; 

In 1796 Jackson helped to 
frame the Constitution of the 
State of Tennessee, and later be¬ 
came a Senator and a judge of. 
its Supreme Court. In 1804 he 
retired from the bench and de- . 
voted his energies to farming. 

Indian Meeting-Place 

Wh'en, in 1812, war. was de¬ 
clared against England, Andrew 
Jackson threw r himself with 
gusto into the conflict. In the 
spring of 1813, as major-general 
of the State Militia, he defeated 
a force of Creek Indians, and ■ 
thus prevented* their alliance 
with the English. This was on 
the Tallapoosa River in Alabama, 
close to the Hickory Ground, a 
> sacked meeting-place of the 
Indians, who thought their gods 
, would permit no white, man to 
cross it and still live; and it was 
during this campaign that Jack- 
son’s soldjers . affectionately 
dubbed him Old "Hickory. 

Greater triumphs came ' to 
Jackson when, in 1815, he de¬ 
feated the British at New ■ 
Orleans, and in 1818, when he . 
seized the Spanish province of 
Florida and crushed Negro and 
Indian uprisings. In 1828 he be¬ 
came seventh President of the 
United States. 

At the White House Andrew 
Jackson threw his doors wide 


open to all; and we have a 
graphic description of the" scene 
on March 4, 1829, when thou¬ 
sands who had come to Wash¬ 
ington for his .* inauguration 
crowded into the stately home. 
“•High and low,” it was written, 
“ old and young, black and white, 
poured in one solid column into 
this spacious mansion. Here was 
the corpulent epicure grunting 
and sweating 1 for breath, the 
dandy wishing he had no toes, 
and the office-seeker. They 
.brawled, stood on the damask- 
covered chairs and sofas, treated 
officials with scant ceremony and 
pressed about the President until 
he fled by a back door.” 

The Empty White House 

That was an occasion when 
Andrew Jackson fled from the 
White House. But there was 
another when he stayed. This 
was during • his second term of 
office, in 1833, when his coach¬ 
man was put to.bed in an attic 
room, stricken with ' smallpox. 
It was then, when all the ser¬ 
vants had flown, panic-stricken, 
that President Jackson shut him¬ 
self up with the . coachman and 
rrursed him back to health. 

During his long presidency Old 
Hickory produced all his old 
fighting qualities; and, though 
he was not always right in the 
many struggles that confronted 
him, it was usually he who 
emerged triumphant. 

Enemies he had in plenty, for 
he was notoriously Stubborn and 
uncompromising; one of his bio¬ 
graphers, indeed, wrote that “it 
does not appear that he ever re¬ 
pented of anything, ever thought 
he had been in the wrong in any¬ 
thing. ” Be that as.it may. 
Andrew Jackson was certainly 
idolised by most of Jnis country¬ 
men; and it is fair* to say that 
the laurels which his contem¬ 
poraries bestowed on him have 
not yet faded. 

Historic Document Saved 

Tt has now been revealed that 
A the Westminster Confession of 
Faith was not destroyed when a 
V 2 . hit the headquarters of the 
English Presbyterian Church in 
London early this year. } 

This document, setting out the 
principles of the Presbyterian 
Church, was signed in 1643. 



THIS ENGLAND 


Attractive stone houses 
at Belton in Lincolnshire 
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Pluto, the Lifeline NATIONAL PARKS The Seven Stars of 


of Liberty 


Detrol is the life-blood of modern armies, and after our 
* ‘ landing in France last year there was the problem of how 
our men were to get enough for their thousands of tanks and 
trucks* With many of the Atlantic ports still held by the 
enemy, and others badly damaged and threatened by bombs, 
how could petrol be sent to keep our armies moving ? 

The mighty conception that secret name Pluto, formed from 
solved this problem was that the words, Pipe Line Under The 


petrol should be pumped direct 
from Britain to the Continent 
through pipes. This idea of Iky¬ 
ing petrol pipes under. the sea 
from shore to shore- was con- 


Ocean. 

.Shortly after D Day the'first 
Conundrum was towed across the 
English Channel from. Sandown, 
Isle of Wight, to Normandy, pay- 


sidered impossible by experts ing out tha-precious pipe-line as it 


when Lord Louis Mountbatten 
first put it forward in April, 1R42. 

The only under-sea pipes in 
existence then were those enclos¬ 
ing telegraph lines (the first of 
which was laid between Dover 
and Calais in 1851). These gave 
an idea to Mr A. C, Hartley, Chief 
Engineer of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, who suggested: 

“ Why not make a petrol pipe- . 
line which' will be like a sub¬ 
marine telegraph cable without 
its inside core of wires and insu- . 
la'tion material?” 


travelled. Other .Conundrums 
followed, and then from tanker 
ships at Liverpool the battle life¬ 
blood of the British mechanised 
army was pumped across Eng¬ 
land, and then for more than 
100 miles across the bed of the 
ocean. *■ 

For land pipe-lines had already 
been constructed in this country, 
as described in a recent number 
of the C N, and these were now 
connected with the new under¬ 
sea''pipe-lines, pumping stations 
on the British shores giving the 


The Government went ahead -flow of petrol an extra “boost” to 


with this revolutionary notion 
and ordered from Messrs Siemens'- 
lengths,, of hollow steel pipings 
three inches in diameter, which 
could be wound on and off a 
drum like cotton from a reel. The 
piping was produced and experi¬ 
ment proved that it "would 
function. . 

The next task was to construct 
the giant bobbin” from which 
this new kind of steel cable 


carry it on its final journey be¬ 
neath the waves. 

As our armies cleared France, 
so more sea pipe lines were* laid 
from Dungeness to Boulogne, and 
soon petrol was being pumped 
direct from the Mersey to beyond 
the banks of Rhine at the rate of 
about one million gallons a day. 

Pluto is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest engineering marvels of 
this war, and it has been carried 


could be unwound on to the bed out entirely by British scientists 
of the ocean. Another of the * and engineers. It is an achieve- 


many queer vessels of this war 
was built; it was a monster float¬ 
ing drum weighing as much as- a 
destroyer, and appropriately 
named Conundrum. The .whole 
undertaking was called'by the 


merit that may well bring us 
lasting benefit, for by means of 
this trans-ocean pumping system 
Britain may become the chief 
centre of petrol distribution for 
Western Europe. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


The Polite Child 

child should always say 
what’s true, 

And speak when he is spoken to, 
And behave mannerly at table: 
At least as far as he is able. 

R. L. Stevenson . 

The Dog and the 
Squirrel 

dog sat watching a squirrel 
frolic in the trees above. 
At last the squirrel threw a 
nut at him and the dog then 
said: 

“I have sat here for two 
hours watching, you and you 
have not done a single stroke 
of work.”, 

“ What a lazy dog you must 
be to spend two hours watch¬ 
ing me,” replied the squirrel. 


“My work was all done 
before I rested,” said the dog 
haughtily. 

“ Well, you must remember 
that it is riot always summer 
with me," answered the squir¬ 
rel, “I am enjoying myself 
now as I have the right to do, 
but later on when the cold 
winter comes and you are sit¬ 
ting comfortably on a rug in 
front of a warm fire, I shall be 
struggling to eke out my food 
in order to keep alive.” 

Live and let live . 

PRAYER 

r\EAR Lord, take me 'under\ 
Thy care, and whichever 
-way the world may lead me, 
turn Thou my steps to the 
right. Amen 


DOLLY’S WASHING DAY 



IN SCOTLAND 

JI^ast week the C N dealt with 
| the newly-published report 
on National Parks for England 
arid Wales. This ~ has been 
followed by a similar report for, 
Scotland- (Stationery Office, 6d). 

The Scottish National Parks 
Survey Committee in Yh report 
to the Secretary of State for Scot¬ 
land have suggested five areas. 
Covering a total area of 1870 
square miles, they are, in order 
of preference: 

Loch Lomond and, the Tros- 
sachs; Glen Affric, Glen Can- 
nich,. and Strathfarrar in the. 
Central .Highlands; Ben Nevis, 
Glencoe, and the Black Mount; 
the Western Cairngorm Moun¬ 
tains; and Loch Torridon, Loch 
Maree, and Little Loch Broom 
on the north-west coast. 

Three further areas of 750 
square* miles, are suggested as a 
reserve for later consideration. 

• The Committee point out that 
the establishment, of a national 
park does not me^h a radical 
change in the normal life of^ the ‘ 
district.. On the contrary, it is 
hoped that such a step will mean 
a considerable increase in the 
demand for agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, more afforestation with 
attention to amenity planning, 
~an improvement in inshore and 
freshwater fishing facilities, and 
the encouragement of rural 
industries. 

Since the areas selected are of 
low economic value, the Com¬ 
mittee, feel justified in utilising 
one-tenth of Scotland “ for the 
enjoyment of this and future 
generations.” The main purpose 
of the national parks would be 
recreational in its widest sense. 

Test Match 
Prospects 

]Y£emories of past glory, and a 
vision of glories to come, 
spread an atmosphere of intense 
satisfaction at Lords recently 
during an unofficial Test Match 
between England and Australia. 

The play of the . Aussies 
throughout a thrilling game, and 
their victory in the very last over, 
proved ^that when the real Test 
Matches are resumed England 
will have to muster all her best 
cricket talent to stand up to their 
prowess. * 

A. L. Hassett is a first-class 
batsman and an experienced 
player; Keith Miller is going to be 
a big name in the cricket world 
in years to come; and other 
Aussies of great promise are Stan¬ 
ford, Sismey, Williams (a re¬ 
patriated prisoner-of-war) and 
Pepper, an attractive all-rounder. 

It is to be hoped that Walter 
Hammond, the doyen of English 
cricket, will continue to find the 
strength and energy to lead 
EnglancK-he is still the great 
master, and there is nobody quite 
like him. Other towers of prospec¬ 
tive strength are Hutton (York¬ 
shire), Wright (Kent), Hardstaff 
(Notts), Washbrook (Lancashire), 
Edrich, Robertson, and Compton 
(Middlesex), _and Lieut-Colonel 
Griffith (Sussex)—a hero of 
Arnhem who looks like becoming 
one of our finest wicketkeepers. 

Australia and the Mother 
Country share - a great love of 
cricket. It will ever be a bond 
between them; and the youth of 
both countries well know that 
cricket is the stuff of which men 
—real men—are made. 


the Plough 

The constellation of Ursa Major, the Great Bear, may now be 
1 seen a little to the west of overhead as soon as the sky is 
dark enough, writes the C N Astronomer. 

The seven famous stars, popu- evolves into a world-to-be. At 
larly known as the Plough, con- present its light amounts to 
stitute only the back and tail of something like one-hundredth of 
this celestial Bear; these will be that of our Sun, so eventually 
the first to be seen in the it is likely to evolve into a great 
twilight of these June evenings world, approximating to the siee 
'and may be readily identified of Jupiter. 


from the accompanying star- 
map. 

These seven stars are of 
particular interest _and are 
always visible in the latitude of 


£P±it° n 

EtaDelta 


The stars of the Plough, the 

arrows showing the direction 
they are travelling 

Britain, as they appear to travel 
round the North Pole of the 
sky.,, In the evenings of three 
months hence they will . have 
moved a quarter of the way 
round to the north-west, three 
months" later they will appear 
low down in the north, and 
three months later still will .be 
in. the north-east, coming round 
towards overhead again. 

During all this celestial revo¬ 
lution the two foremost stars, 
Alpha and Beta, point almost 
'directly/to the star of -similar 
brilliance which indicates the 
celestial North Pole' and is known 
as Polaris. This star does not 
appear to move, appreciably, and 
so is always there, although 
travelling in a very small, imper¬ 
ceptible circle round the exact 
point of the Pole. 

Alpha of Ursa Major, also 
known ^ by its ancient Arabic 
name of Dubhe, is a sun very 
similar to ours but very much 
larger, radiating about 60 times 
more light; and were Alpha as* 
near as our Sun it would appear 
about four times wider but other¬ 
wise similar in colour. But 
Alpha is 4,240,000 times farther 
away. 

Alpha has a -large, flaming 
planetary body which revolves 
round it in a period of 44 years 
and which vanishes for intervals 
of about eight years. This is 
because the angle from which 
we view it makes this body 
appear to pass very near to the 
great central sun. Alpha. The 
varying light of this great plane¬ 
tary body indicates that it is 
dying down and that* its fires 
are subject to occasional erup¬ 
tive outbursts, as it gradually 


Beta of Ursa Major, also 
known by its Arabic name of 
Merak, radiates about 40 times 
more light than our Sun but 
from a distance 4,367,000 times 
farther away, its light taking 69 
years to reach us as compared 
with 67 years from Alpha. Thus' 
they would . appear to r be a pair 
of suns, were it not for the fact 
that they are speeding into oppo- 
. site directions, as shown by the 
small arrows on the star-map. 

Gamma, also known' as 
Phecda, is the nearest of the 
seven, and from a distance of 
62 light-years it radiates about 
,30 times more light - than 
our Sun. Delta, also named 
Megrez, is .the faintest of them 
all, radiating but 22 times more 
light than.our Sun and from a 
distance of 65 light-years. 

Epsilon, also known by its 
ancient name* of Alioth, is 77 
light-years distant.'. It is'com¬ 
posed of two suns, each between 
three ; and four times the 
diameter of our Sun, which 
together radiate over a hundred 
times more light: They revolve 
round a centre of ^gravity 
between them in four years and 
two months, at an average dis¬ 
tance apart of 86 million miles.^ 

Companion Suns 

Zeta, more generally known, 
-by its ancient Arabic name of 
Mizar, is a solar system of four 
suns. Two of them have each a 
diameter about three times that 
of our Sun and each radiates 
about 40 times more light from 
its intensely white-hot surface. 
Their surfaces are so close 
together that they revolve round 
their common centre in 20i 
days. At a great distance from 
these are a pair of much smaller 
“ companion ” suns. 

Eta, the ancient Alkaid, is the 
giant of the Plough, radiating 
about 240 times more light than 
our Sun, but from a distance of 
130 light-years. 

It will be seen from the arrows 
on - the star-map that all these 
stars except Eta and Alpha are 
travelling in the same direction; 
in fact they, with a few smaller 
ones, constitute a-“family” oi 
similar suns all speeding together 
through space. G. F. M. 


Violin Genius—Farm Hand 


J)iscovered by ENSA in 
Brussels, where he was 
playing second violin in a string 
quartet, Arthur Grumiaux, a 
young Belgian violinist, made 
hfs first appearance with the 
Halle Orchestra in a perform-' 
ance _of Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto in Croydon last month. 
Born in the tiny provincial town 
of Fleurus 23 years ago, Grumi¬ 
aux was a child prodigy. He 
gave his. first concert. at the age 
of 5£, and after attending the 
Brussels Conservatoire toured 
France and Belgium at the age 
of twelve. He now teaches the 
violin at the* Conservatoire, 


where he is the youngest pro¬ 
fessor. 

During the Nazi occupation ol 
his country, .Grumiaux was re- 
peatedfy 'asked ’ to join the 
Dresden Philharmonic Orches¬ 
tra, ’but rather than do this he 
took up work as a .farm hand 
near Toulouse. After his dis¬ 
covery by -ENSA he toured, 
France, Belgium, and Holland 
with them, and at four weeks* 
notice gave the first perform¬ 
ance on the Continent of the 
William Walton Violin Concerto. 
His" tour of this country, will 
include several concerts for 
munition workers. 

% 
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Queens of the Atlantic 

Among the great war stories now released is the tale of the 
Atlantic crossings of the world's largest and speediest liners, 
Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth . A C N- correspondent 
who ' crossed in the Queen Elizabeth from New York last 
summer*is now able to tell his story . 

and we sailed on alone. The 
■'anti-aircraft, guns were manned 
night and day, but only once'did 
we get a scare which sent us all 
to our boat stations. 

Everyone, all the time, carried 


As we came to the pierhead in 
New York the taximan whis¬ 
pered ‘‘That’s some boat” as the 
huge, war-grey hull of the Queen 
Elizabeth reared up from the 
end of the street. Our papers 
were ‘ closely inspected as we 
passed the barrier, a tiny dbzen 
civilians among thousands* of 
American troops. 

The troops were already 
crowding the decks as we were 
led down to B deck, and four of 
us were put into a tiny cabin 
with tier beglf. Early the next 
morning the great ship began to 
move slowly from her berth with 
the decks crowded to see the last 
glimpses of wonderful New York 
Harbour. Overhead flew two 
flying-boats and a “blimp” 
which followed us out to sea. 

There were troops everywhere. 
The vast dining-rooms in the 
bowels of the ship were sleeping 
halls, and as the blue days of 
June remained fine and sunny 
some troops .slept on deck. 
There w 7 ere wild guesses about 
the number of men on board, but 
now we know there were over 
15,000. 

What a target for submarines* 
and aeroplanes that great ship 
made, as with immense grace 
and speed she ploughed the calm 
sea of-' the North Atlantic! 
Escorts were soon left behind. 



What is 
peacetime 
like? 1 

He has grown up in the biggest war 
of all time. He hasn't known what 
peace meant. It is going to be a 
strange and wonderful new world. 
Whatever happiness ‘.after the 
war ’ has in store for him, one thing 
wall count most — good health. 
During wartime you have found 
how ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ has helped 
to keep him fit and free from minor 
stomach troubles. 

In the happier days ahead, * Milk 
of Magnesia ’ will, even as now, be 
your standby — never absent from 
the medicine cabinet. 1 . 

‘MILK OF 
MAGNESIA’ 


* Milk of Magnesia * is the trade mark of 
Phillips ’ preparation of magnesia . 


a life 'jacket. If you’ were' seen 
without one the orderly . officer 
sent you to get it. There were 
only two meals a day for each 
person on board, but even with 
that arrangement the staff could 
only just feed everyone in the 
24 hours. One waiter told me 
he had only two Hours off in the 
24 in addition to sleep. But 
what meals they were! Having 
filled her larders in New York 
the Queen Elizabeth was able to 
give -us fish, meat, poultry, fruit 
in abundance, and ice-cream, 
too. At the shops on, board we 
could " buy unlimited chocolate 
and biscuits and -coco-cola,-the 
famous American soft drink. 
The steward said that over 
eleven Tons of chocolate were 
sold on that voyage. \ 

The SJiip’s Paper 

Every morning at six the lines 
for food started to form. At 
nine ^he ship’s paper, Ocean 
News, was on sale,, printed and 
published on board, a sheet about 
half the size of one page of the 
CN. At ten the bells rang for 

• boat drill. That ceremony took 
up most. of the. morning, a-.very 
pleasant proceeding in the 
summer sun of the Atlantic 
with not a speck on the ocean 
and a cloudless blue sky. The 
afternoon wore on and the early 
evening came, with people 
getting hungrier until half-past 
seven, when the bells rang for 
our turn for food. 

Were we at war? The civilian 
group on board often asked that 
question. The great ship 
ploughed on unperturbed by 
alarms, day after dqy, with those 
young American faces peering 
out to sea watching for the first 

• sign of the strange land of 
Britain. It came magnificently 
as we entered the Firth of Clyde 
and passed the great'boom. The 
loudspeakers bellowed their in¬ 
structions about how to behave 
in Britain, and what to do in 
the war area.' Over there was 
Gourock and beyond was 
Glasgow. The great ship had 
delivered another division . of 
America’s warriors, and within 
two days would brave the ocean 
again, in her audacious wartime 
ferrying (with the Queen Mary) 
of a million men. 

Caterpillar Club 

j^fter six years of war, member¬ 
ship of the Caterpillar Club 
has , topped the 20,000 mark. 
This is Britain’s most famous 
“escapers” organisation, mem¬ 
bership being confined to those 
who have made forced parachute 
descents. ■ The members include 
Wing-Commander Bader, Flight- 
Lieutenant Reid, V C, and the 
Pathfinder Chief, Air Vice-Mar¬ 
shal Bennett. Within the 
last year almost 10,000 men have 
had their claims proven, among 
them many prisoners of war. 
When these prisoners come home 
a big V celebration will be held, 
and what a great gathering of 
heroes, it will be! 


A University For 
West Africa ? 

rjHE Warden of Durham Univer¬ 
sity, paying a visit recently to 
Sierra Leone, found friends 
ready-made for him. African 
graduates of Fourah Bay College ^ 
made him their , guest at a tea- 
party held in honour of the long- 
established link between the 
African college and the English 
University. N , 

Fourah Bay College, founded in; 
1827 by British missionaries, is 
the oldest centre of higher educa¬ 
tion in British West Africa. Just 
70 years ago it became affiliated 
to Durham University^ and so, 
for the first time, African 
students in their home country 
-could: qualify for a degree as 
recognised in Britain. 

The graduates of Fourah- Bay 
College were by np means the 
only people^ the Warden of Dur¬ 
ham University talked to. v He 
was touring the whole of British 
West Africa, especially visiting 
schools and colleges, for he is a 
member of the official commission 
sent from Britain to make a 
study of Higher Education in. 
West Africa. The Commission 
has been looking into the possi¬ 
bility of setting-up'an African 
University in this part of the 
Colonial Empire. , It has seen 
the pioneer work already done in 
places like Fourah Bay, but it has 
seen, too, the need for further 
great developments. 

: Education up to university 
standard means the training of 
African leaders, administrators, 
and other experts who, in co- 
* operation with British Colonial 
officials, can devote themselves to 
promoting the welfare of their 
people. 

The Price of 
Victory 

A s the C N had anticipated, 
victory in Europe has not 
lessened all our diffici^lties on 
the Home Front. To some peopled 
indeed the way. of life may 
appear harder. 

Already we have been given 
evidence of this in the announce¬ 
ment by the Minister of Food of 
yet more cuts in our rations, so 
that the liberated countries of 
Europe may get a fair share of, 
food, not to mention the calls 
on supplies for the huge forces 
still on active service. The Pre¬ 
sident of the Board of Trade, too, 
has told us that the nation’s 
stocks of clothing and footwear 
have almost entirely disappeared 
and that clothing coupons will 
have to last longer. 

We are glad to note, however, 
that the Government do not in¬ 
tend to let the children suffer 
through these further economies. 
There will be no cuts in the 
national milk scheme, and cloth¬ 
ing for children will not be 
lessened. 

Everything, now, depends upon 
the speed of switching over from 
war to peace. Never, for in¬ 
stance, was the cultivation of the 
soil all over Europe more urgent. 

it would be reasonable to hope 
for an improvement in civilian 
supplies next year, but it will Fake 
longer than that for a return to 
normal conditions. 

In the meantime we must be 
patient and forbearing, and we 
must see to it that nothing is 
allowed to stand in the way of 
those ready and willing to put 
our country, and the rest of 
Europe, quickly on their feet 
again. 


Going to 


ITarly next month the people of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland are to elect their representatives in a new Parlia¬ 
ment at Westminster. It will be the first General Election since 
November, 1935 , and owing to wartime conditions there, will 
be certain changes from the normal practice, 

abroad Ynust be received. The 


The most important change -is 
due to the fact that hundreds of 
thousands of the voters are ’over¬ 
seas, many -being in the Far 
East. In order that these 
Service men and women, seamen, 
and civilians engaged on war 
work abroad may be able to 
record their votes, their names 
have been entered on a separate 
service register as voters in their 
home • constituencies, and they 
can vote by post or proxy. 

These arrangements have been 
made for 17 areas overseas, the 
exceptions being Australia, l^ew 
Zealand, and a few remote spots. 

To ensure these voters ample 
time, what we may call the 
Electoral Period has been con¬ 
siderably extended, so that 65 
days elapse between the request 
of the Prime Minister to the 
King to dissolve Parliament and 
the counting of the votes. 

The Royal Proclamation dis¬ 
solving Parliament' is made “21 
days after the request, and the 
nomination of the candidates 
ten days later; The returning 
officer of each constituency then 
sends abroad the postal ballot 
papers together with the election 
addresses’ of the candidates to 
all who have made the necessary 
application. % 

Polling day will be July 5 and' 
by July 25 all ballot papersTrom 


counting of all the votes begins 
at 9 o’clock bn the following 
morning, so that we ‘ should 

■ know the result oh July 26. 

So this time there will be 
about six weeks during which 
we have no Parliament, but, of 
course, Mr Winston Churchill 
and his Ministers will remain at 
the helm Tor this period. 

The names of all civilians 
entitled by residence in a con¬ 
stituency to vote were published 
in a special register ■' on May 7 
this year, and should - include 
everyone who had reached the 
age of 21 on the qualifying date. 
In addition , to recording a vote 
in .the constituency in which he 
or' she lives the owner of .a 
business in another constituency 
can vote there, but the vote 
formerly allowed to the wife or 
husband has been abolished. 
The only other person who can 
vote twice is a University 
graduate.' ' 

These provisions' come und&* 
an Act passed in 1943, but a 
later Act, the House of Commons 

■ (Redistribution "of Sea,ts) Act, 
passed last October, also affects 
this election. By dividing twenty 
very large constituencies into 
forty-five this Act will increase 
the membership of the nbw 
House of Commons to 649. 



BEDTIME STORY. The day has 
been full of fun and now one 
more chapter of a bedtime story. 
Then it's time for a cup of OXO 
and happily to bed. 


Prepared from 

PRIME RICH BEEF 
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Bouncer, the Too-Faithful Hound 






J acko wanted to sleep outdoors as the nights were warm* Having no 
hammock, he suspended his bed-to a tree-branch. He was already 
asleep when Bouncer, missing his young master indoors, escaped from the 
house and leapt happily on to the bed. Jacko awoke in a fright. 
. “ Goodness, an owi wearing boots and doing a dog-dance on me ! " he 
^thought, until Bouncer licked his face, The beetle twins Were much amused. 


SOLID GROUND 

“ Y ou say that you were.present. 

..when Farmer Jones was 
offered the money. On what 
ground did he refuse it?” in¬ 
quired prosecuting counsel. 

“So far as X remember” 
replied-ithe flustered labourer, 
“it was between the pump ana 
the house.” 

What/Am I? 

'J'he Sun, file Sun is my delight; 

I shun a gloomy day, / 
Though I am often seen at night 
To dart across the way. 

Sometimes you see me climb a' 
wall,. :. 

As nimble as a cat; 

Then down into a pit I fall, 

Like.any frightened rat. [man 
Catch me who can—woman or 
None has succeeded who after me 

ran. Answer next week 


What the Trees Give Us 

f£HE willow gives us hoops for 
casks ‘ and paddles. for 
steamers. 

The wood is used for paper 
pulp and the bark for tanning 

The wood of the crack’ willow 
makes good -cricket bats, though 
its value depends-a great deal 
upon the soil in which it is 
grown. , 

The goat willow, chiefly a 
hedgerow tree, makes good, char¬ 
coal. 

The osier willows, a shrubby, 
type, are cultivated for baskets. 

THE BETTER WAY 

"Y^Tould-be artist: I am going to 
whitewash my studio and 
then paint it. 

Candid Friend: Wouldn’t it 
be better to paint’ it first and 
then whitewash it? 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

The Discreet Jay. Through 
the tangle of Hawthorn and 
Crab-apple overhead Don could 
just see the outline of a stick 
nest. The arrival of a parent 
bird, with a titbit for its young, 
proved it to be a Jay’s. 

Don was excited and aston¬ 
ished at the discovery, 

.. “ X must have passed beneath 
the nest dozens of times, ” he 
told Farmer Gray. “ How have 
such; noisy birds kept their 
Secret so well?” 

“ The Jay is artful,”, chuckled 
the farmer. “ For ten months of- 
the year he pries into everyone’s 
business, and broadcasts it to all. 
and sundry, but during nesting¬ 
time he preserves a discreet 
. silence. ” 

A Potted Sentence 

£Jan you read this? ALLO. . 

v Answer next week 

Other Worlds 

Jn the 'morning Mars and Venus 
are' in the south-east. In 
the evening 
[Jupiter is in 
the south-west, 
j T*h e picture 
[ shows the Moon 
as it may be 
seen at 830 am 
D B S T on 
Thursday, June 7. 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Heading Across. 1 Covers legs. 
4 Harvest. 8 Unit of French square 
measure. 9 A newly-married woman. 

10 A standard of perfection. 13* A 
fish snare. 13 French for .the, 14 A 
stud or knob. 16 Connected by blood: 
30 To measure. 31 Royal Engineers.* 
23 A globe. 25 To provide for, 27 To 
guide, 29 A unit. * 30 Legal term 
for an injury. 31 A prophet. 

Reading Down. 1 Frozen raim 
•2'Methodical' arrangement.' 3,A 
bishop’s diocese.> 4 Credit.* 5 To 

wash lightly. '6 A poem. 7 Animal 
friends. 9 A smoke-dried herring. 

11 Competent. 15 Simple type of 
macl!ine-!£un. 17 A’glowing piece of 
wood. IS A riot-scvbusy bee. ’ 19 An 
appointment* or berth. 22 A large 
water-jug. 24 Railway Transport 
Officer.-* 26 Female rabbit. 28 French 
for aAd. 

Asterisks indicate abbreviations . 

Answer next week 
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Busy Buzzers 

THREE thousand and 
* three b%es 

the boughs 


thirty- 

three bqes • ' 

All swarm in the boughs of 
some trees; 

/tJohn thinks he'll contrive 
To catch in a hive ' [sees. 

These bees in the trees which he 


NOT FOR SALE 

• “\^hat is tiiat olc * ido1 worth?” 
inquired . the shortsighted 
customer, after looking round 
the antique shop. . , 

“About half a million, 
madam,” replied the salesman in 
a low tone... “It’s the proprietor.” . 



d r - 


BARNARDO’S 

HOMES 



25,000 

meals must be provided every day For 
the Barnardo family of 8,000 children. 

Please send A GIFT of 

■O'- 

to feed one child for a week. 

Cheques, etc. ( crossed), payable"Df.Barnardo^s 
//owes,” should be sent to 8 Barnardo House, 
'Stepney Causeway, London, E. i. 



AN ABC OF 

^ stands for Airmen, the M 
knights of the air; . 

B is for Bravery, shown every- N 
where. 7 ' o 

C stands for Churchill, who led . - 
us to light; • P 

D is for D Day, when we hurled 
our might. Q 

E is for England—no more a ~ 
lone land; R 

F is for Freedom, for which we 
all stand. - S 

G stands for''George—both our T 
Saint and our King; 

H is for Happiness-Mive, laugh, U 
and sing. * V 

I stands for Island, the rock that W 
stood fast; 

J is for Joy, now there’s triumph X 
at last Y 

K stands for Kinship, for all we 
hold dear; ' X^ ear * Z 

L is for Liberty", freedom from 


VICTORY 

stands for Monty, the man of. 

the hour; [power, 

is for Navy, our arm of sea 
is for Oceans the big ships 
traverse; - ■ - 

stands for Pride that no man 
can disperse. 

is for Quiet—that peace which 
: vjb need; 

stands for Russia, a giant 
indeed. * -'[a thrust; 

is for soldiers, those men with 
stands for Tyranny, now in 
the dust. 

is for USA, friends in accord; 
is for*Victory, now our reward, 
’s for Wisdom, which now must 
be shown; [unknown, 

is the quantity always 
stands for Youth, that will 
shape all our ends; 
is for Zest, on which action 
depends. 


The Children’s Hour 


Here are details of the BBC 
programmes for Wednesday, June 
6, to Tuesday, June 12. 

Wednesday, 5.20 A Matilda 
Mouse story by Dora Broome, told 
by Wilfred; followed by Isobel 
Bailfle, making her first appear¬ 
ance in Children’s Hour, accom¬ 
panied by Laurance Turner 
(violin); Jane Marcus (violin); 
Joyce Foster (viola); Haydn 
Rogerson (cello); Arthur Shaw 
(double bass); and Tina Bonifacio 
(harp). 

Thursday, 5.20 The Runaway 
Engine, a - play by B. Ward 
.Phillips, adapted from a book by 
William Glynne-Jones. 

Friday, 5.20 Worzel Gummidge 
Takes a Holiday, by Barbara 


Euphan. Todd. Episode 1 : Earthy 
Mangold’s Straw Bonnet. 

Saturday, 5.20 A Visit $o Whip- 
snade with the Zoo Man and Mac. 

Sunday. 5.20 The Little Stuarts : 
the last in a series of plays about 
the children of Charles I. Part 4 
—Henry. 

Monday, 5.20 Tinker Talks— 
Number 2 : a story by Edward D. 
Dickinson, v .told by Ernest : Jay; 
followed by Music at Random, 
with Helen Henschel talking about 
Tchaikovsky and playing some of 
his piano music. 5.45 A Visit to 
Cowleaze Farm. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Regional Round : 
Join in with teams of children 
all over the country to answer 
questions posed by Mac. 



THE THREE MESTAHDEEItS 

^ ' ■ 

help to "recover 


I T was nearly closing time in the 
- Art Gallery. An attendant, 
_ jangling his keys impatiently, 
glanced at The Three Mustardeersand 
at an elderly man who was stilt in¬ 
specting the paintings. A'rtart student, 
who had been copying a picture, was 
just gathering his things together. 
Suddenly the attendant yelled— 
“The Corot! It’s gone.” 
All eyes turned to the corner 
of the room. The famous 
Corot painting had been cut^ 
from its frame. In the centre * 
of the space where it had 
been was ^pinned ^ small 
drawing of a bull! ' The 
attendant ran from the room 
to report the theft, and 
Roger,‘running with him, said, 
“ Ring Scotland Yard. **Tell 
them it’s the League of the 
Zodiac again.” For every / crime 
committed by this clever criminal 
League was identified by a sign of the 
Zodiac and the bull was one of these— 
Taurus. 

; At this moment the art' student 
Screamed hoarsely, flung up his arm, 
and fell to the ground. Jim and Mary 
ran to him, followed by the elderly 
man, who at once took charge. He 
shook his head as he felt the fallen 
man’s heart, y,? Very serious,” he 
muttered,as Jim and Mary looked on. 
*- The attendant returned, and an¬ 
nounced that no'one must leave the 
building until • the police arrived. 

protested the elderly man, 
“this man needs immediate attention. 

I am'a doctor, but I cannot treat him 
here.* 1 must getjiim to my surgery. 
Call a taxi, please. * Here is my 
card.’Vi On the card was the name— 
E. M. Andelly, F.R.C.S., M.D. 

The ? man on the floor stirred,’ 
moaned feebly, and attempted to 
rise. The doctor helped him to a 
seat and turned to the attendant. 

•• Hurry, y please. + A relapse might 
prove fatal.” He picked up the . art 
student’s portfolio as the attendant j 
hurried away, followed by Jim and] 
Mary, who were agoing to seek Roger J 
i£jim, glancing at a glass-covered 
painting ahead of him, saw an amazing 
reflection as in a mirror—the' port¬ 
folio lay open, and, the doctor was 
pushing a small roll of canvas up his 
patient’s jacket sleeve. * At this, Jim 
turned back, after murmuring some¬ 


thing to Mary, who then ran through 
the door. 

The doctor was helping his patient 
to stand, as Jim rejoined him. “Let 
me help you, sir,” he offered, turning 
to grasp the patient's right arm. 

” No, no, this side,” said the doctor,. 
.“ Doesn’t, this - right * arm hang 
strangely ? ” asked Jim. “ As though 
he had a splint in it! “ 1 At that, 
Jim grabbed the man’s*right .arm. 
Immediately, the two men jumped at. 
Jim,, but through the. doorway came 
help. The. fake doctor, for such he 
obviously was, and his equally fake 
patient, turned.to dash through the 
other door. *' But Jim put his foot 
between the elderly man’s legs, as he 
ran, and brought him to the floor, 
where the attendant held him. Detefc- 
, tive-InspectorRustwith * and his 
^sergeant, from the Yard, 
joined ^ Jim, - Roger, 
and Mary in the chase 
after the other man. 
The two boys outdis¬ 
tanced the others and 
overtook the man as 
he readied the 
v statuary room. He 
picked up in one 
hand t a * small 
bronze bust and 
threatened the 
boys. Roger said 

something to Jim, ran back, and re-entered' 
the room through another door. He crept *■ 
up behind the man and jabbed his knee in 
his spine. As the man fell, the two police 
officers entered—and up the man's sleeve was 
the missing Corot. The Detective-Inspector 
complimented The Mustardeers on their smart 
capture. ** That accounts for two more of the 
League of the Zodiac.” he said^ 

S-md Jin{ : “ That’s to knowf'as the 
father said when Johnny told him he noW liked 
fat meal—if he had mustard with it." j 

THE MUSTARDEERS’ OATH 

We will have mus¬ 
tard whenever we 
_ can get it. \ Jt 
makes good food taste 
better. It helps us to keep 
healthy and strong, w. ^ 

We will have Mustard— 


Column's Mustard 




The 
John 
January 


Editorial Offices ; John Carpenter House, 
Tost. Entered as Second-Class Mattel, 
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